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ABSTRACT 

This document explains an intergenerational literacy 
project, established by the Kenan Trust in 1988, in which more than 
300 adults and children have participated at 7 pilot sites in North 
Carolina and Kentucky and for which an additional 22 sites in 11 
states are planned. The first section relates one participant's 
experience with the project. Section 2 describes the project's model 
that focuses on family as the critical context in which learning is 
either stimulated or stifled. (With this model, undereducated parents 
and their preschool children go to school together: the parent for 
adult literacy and prevocational training, tne child for early 
childhood development classes, and both together for classes on how 
to create in the home an atmosphere tHat supports learning) . A 
rationale for the current attention focused on literacy development 
is followed by discussion of the necessity of an integrated program 
designed to meet all of the varied but interrelated needs of the 
disadvantaged family. A typical day for project participants and the 
origin of the Kenan model are described. New cooperative 
relationships among service providers are suggested in order for the 
model to work successfully. The last sections of the document cite 
test results and quotes parents and teachers about the success of the 
project, describe the mission of the National Center for Family 
Literacy, present a thank-you letter and poem written to project 
staff from a program graduate, and list the project's staff, adjunct 
training faculty, and advisory board. (CML) 
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3jn tenanwid I discovered family literacy education two years ago, on a memorable 
|^gkrt» a ruh*l school house in T&ylorsville, Kentucky. It was ah unlikely journey we 
I^M^^ibut^a journey strongly recommended to us by Bill Bennett, then U.S. 
iS^rlte^fof ^Edujraitioh. Oh a trip to ^hington, Tbm and I had met with Secretary 
f^lw^^d^jM him a question: "Who is doing the most creative work today in the 
f^^^Ufi^^^lpfe told us about Sharon Darling and the Ruent and Child Education 

^ f^^^tgHlil --and me, that day in T&ylorsville was e>£-opening: Rarents, all of them 
^d^^u^fMrg ^§ag?riy lining to read and write; their preschool children were learn- 
fS\^^^en;:in-tt\e afternoon; the parents and children were learning and playing 
j^^fe^^^wi^Ayith each;pther.the joy and the power of education. 

I had been working in education for forty years, but nowhere had I seen one pro- 
gram ttiatd^ things so well, that addressed such a broad range of needs so 
jl^^^^l^fcfo the heart of the literacy problem, the inteigenerational cycle that 
I^^^^^ MiSracy , and its stubborn companion —poverty. Soon after that visit, the 
^^^^^ta^^^pteraidy ftpjebt was born . 

Sl^^^feKenari Project begins its second year of operation. What began with 



;^g^^^^^^Csut)liria and Kentucky will soon be up and running in twenty -nine 
^^^^^^g^tetes. And in order to keep up with the avalanche of requests for informa- 
tion'^ the Kenan Trust has recently expanded the Project's staff and 
;tS^^ the National Center for Family Literacy. 
jrflThis booklet is our attempt to define the Kenan TYust flamily Literacy Project for 
^®®rej^SUc "Officials, and other concerned citizens: What is family literacy and 
why is it so; important? How has the Kenan Project begun to address the need for family 
literacy? What has: the Project accomplished thus far, and what does it hope to accom- 
i^^W^^^^^i to come? 

:iJ^^^^^Viyiist hopes someday to look back on the visit to Tbylorsville as a signifi- 
:^^^^^^^sfie beginning of a national movement to break the inteigenerational 
^^^^Btegcy; In the words of Natalie, one of the Project's inspiring participants, 
/ffiel^mjlyiii^racy ; program has proven itself, at the very least, * *a place to start.' ' 





William C. Friday 
Executive Director 
William R. Kenan, Jr. 
Charitable Trust 
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Natalie's eyes told her story. When she 
entered the Kenan program with heriour- 
yearold son, BJ. , they were fixed on the 
ground, hidden under her long red hair. She 
answered questions reluctantly. Her shyness 
approached paralysis. 

Tfeachers soon discovered the sadness 
Natalie was hiding. Her parents t 4ivorced when 
she was young, had swapped her back and 
forth in a series of custody disputes^- with 
layovers in foster homes. Na^ie had dropped 
out of school after finishing the4Q^:grade-- 
the same place her father had stopped. Her 
mother left school after the 9th grade. 

Now 30, Natalie has four chMren, two by 
a former husband, two by a boyfriend who is 
addicced to drugs arid alcohol. She has never 
had a regular job and lives on public ^fetance. 

But the Kenan teachers soori ^disc^yenki 
something else about Natalie: Shf .is unusuaUy 
bright. And, after a year in the Kenan program, 
she has passed the General Equivalency 
Diploma exams^-with a perfectscdre in * 
literature— and is preparing to apply to a 
college-level accounting program. 

Her eyes are alert and vibrant. She smiles 
and laughs easily. 

"When I was in high school, things mxe 
going on at home that made me hate ft," she 
says. "Sometimes I would be out aU night . with 
my mother, and at school they wouldjmt ; me in 
a room and let me sleep. I never knew when 
she was going to appear at school and embar- 
rass me. I was bashful and never able to say 
what I thought or felt" 

Natalie was referred to the Kenan Project 
by her county's housing authority, but she was 
reluctant to sign up at first. School was a nest of 
bad memories for her, and it took several visits 
from project staff to gain her trust. Tbday she 
says: "I probably wouldn't have come if B.J. 




hadn't been included: Knowing hie was next ; 
door, I didn't feel bad leaving hint ^wMel did 
something for me." 

Once she joined the program , Natalie 
formed a close bond with the other fifteen men 
and women in the program— and with their 
toddlers. In fact, she became the group's loader 
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aftd top.a^ieyer. Instead of the little girl whose 
jno&eh^emtep^sed her, she was a woman 
rWfemffle^J^ir^. 

J%^^to getting the sisters you never 
ha^J[niQsjt guit coming three times, but they 
jiufe^fflffilfieCine. I was in shock that they 
cai^^p^uch^ 

: ^Di^ig^e program, Natalie was most 
a^^id^a PQgt who visited the class occasion- 
^p^^^^^E^ntii^^uc^ion M period. 
_S^^3S|^uty and the -Beast" and talked to 
jKgc|a^^^£]P^try and art and writing down 

Jhe.was unlike anyone 
\F^^^^@^r-met. 

j^^^^Koy^t authors and poets were like 
_:mg^S^ils^just hear about .them," Natalie 
^ ^^^ ^jBufl listened to her,and watched 
Ji|£ai^ I could 

Tf^^^te^d talk with her just like you can 

realpeopla" 

:^^^n|N®ie was keeping a journal and 
•own. 




l^^^MS B»J» has changed too. B.J. 
jfojgrgj^^ aggressive 
^OT^giJ^S the teachers, mimicking his 
3^ff^£M§|reatment of him. And he stood 
^ ^^^^mjte ^ther children : 
^^^H^p|5|n*t play with other people, or 
i^^^^p^ Natalie recalls. "Now he wants 
to take the lead . Not just join m, take, the lead. 
At home, when we started, everything was 
^w^^^^phim because he was 1 the baby/ 
Now he takes turns and doesn't mind sharing, 
because* he has something to share. He teaches 
me a lot ." 

-^^^^^SNatalie read to B.J. occasionally 

^^^^M^ the program r reading has now 
^^^^^^a^part of their family life. She 
fc^ps to bookcase stocked with books and 
offier^^^^aterials. 



i 1 thought that children didn't learn until 
gffl^^^ikifaei^arten, so that's when you 
^®^^^^fto teach them. Now I know ways 
^^h|}gK^leani; It's not like teaching, it's 
J^rflS^^ing. I learned to be a teacher 
tot 



me to help them with their homework, and I 
really eryoy that. You might not think that fifth 
grademath is that hard, but I wouldn't have 
been able to help with that before. Nov I can 
help them with anything, and it has shown in 
their report cards. My fifth grader Med first 
grade, and he's always been behind. This year, 
in one grade period he had a 99 average in 
reading, a 94 average in math, and a 93 average 
in spelling. 

"It has helped me in my work to be able to 
help them. I get more confident, and that 
shows in them and they get more confident.'* 

Natalie's most difficult challenge lies ahead: 
She has not broken off the relationship with 
her boyfriend, who is still in the grip of alcohol 

and drugs. But, with the help of a therapist to 

t - 

whom she was.referred by the program, Natalie 
has come to understand the abusive nature of 
the relationship. 

More than anything, Natalie says, the pro- 
gram has given her courage, 4 'I used to have 
lots of self-doubt. At the grocery store, if I got 
something that I found was ruined when I got 
home, I would think that was just me! Now I'll 
take it back. I'll complain a little. The courage 
means the most to me, because I know it will 
rub off on my children. They won't grow up 
being like me—or like I was being.' ' 



, Natalie's older children have felt the differ- 

; " ' ence in her as well. u Now all my children ask 
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Call them America's "disappeared ." They 
are the millions of young American parents, 
parents like Natalie, who have dropped out 
of school and now find themselves ill-equipped 
to survive and prosper in our increasingly 
complex society. 

Partly literate, partly skilled, home-bound, 
poor, often abandoned by spouses and without 
friends, run ragged by their children, they live 
without hope. Their ambitions— for themselves 
and their children— are confined within the 
walls of their tattered homes, imprisoned by 
their own bleak histories. 

In their isolation, these mothers and fathers 
begin "programming'' their children for failure 
at an early age. They are unfamiliar with the 
ways in which parents can nurture an interest 
in learning; often, indeed, they find their chil- 
dren's education threatening— a reminder of 
their own Mures, a wedge drivingtheir 
children away from them. In a thousand small 
ways, these disappeared parents instill in their 
children a belief that education is not valuable, 
that it is not for them. Early on, these children 
begin to think that they are not cut out for the 
mainstream. 

Call it a birthright of underachievement, 
passed along from one generation to the next. 



The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Inject 
was launched two years ago as an CT^riment 
to break this cycle of dependency an<f despair. 
The Project, run by the National CgnteLfor 
FTamily Literacy in Louisville, Kent^ 
on an innovative and unique program mS|efe 
a model that focuses on family as the cntiad 
context in which learning is stimulated, or 
stifled. 

In the Kenan model, undereducated 
parents and their preschool children go to 
school together: the parent for adult Uteraqy 
and prevocational training, the childfor early 
childhood development classes, and both 
together for classes on how to create in the 
home an atmosphere that supports learning. 

It's a simple formula, and it works. Tb date, 
more than 300 adults and children haveTpartici- 
pated in the program at seven pilot sites in 
North Carolina and Kentucky. Tvventy-two 
additional pilot projects in eleven states are 
now being planned. And the Kenan Project 
office has been flooded with inquiries, thou- 
sands of them, from educators and policy- 
makers across the country. 
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The reason for this widespread attention is 
not mysterious: As our nation approaches 
the 1990s and the century beyond, enhanc- 
ing the literacy skills of disadvantaged citizens 
is an emerging imperative— not just a socially 
desirable goai> but an economic necessity. 
Twenty-five years from now, the baby boom 
generation will begin reaching retirement age: 
It will then be left to today s declining pool of 
young workers— an increasing proportion from 
poor and minority backgrounds— to drive the 
economy and create the wealth necessary to 
maintain Americas prosperity and support the 
rest of us in our retirement . 

As it evolves, our economy is requiring 
dramatically higher levels of literacy in the* 
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workplace. In 1907, more than 40 percent of all 
jobs in America were held by workers who had 
not graduated high school; by 1987, that figure* 
had dropped below 15 percent. 

And the trend is expected to continue— 
avu to accelerate— in the years to come. 
According to the Hudson Institute's 1987 
report, Workfonv 2000; Work and Ubrkwsfor 
tin* 2 1st Century* high-skill jobs made up 24 
percent of existing jobs in 1985, but they will 
comprise 41 percent of all new jobs created 
from 1985 to the .war 2000. By contrast, low 
skill jobs made up 40 percent of existing jobs in 
1985. but only 27 percent of projected new jobs. 

Without higher levels of literacy and 
numomcw millions of workers will not be able 



to master the new tasks arid technologies that 
the future workplace will require. Fbf those 
who miss the train, who foil to master the 
basics and earn their diplomas, catching up 
will require a harder and had^sprint. 

And it is not just individuals who are in 
jeopardy: If the U.S. workforce c^ptW 
the more complex jobs being created m the _ 
economy, these jobs will move ovelreeas. They 
will move to industrialized nations in;Europe 
and the Ear East where public s^oqk daa 
better job of educating the less affluent half of 
the society—just as low-wage m^i^cturi^: 
jobs continue to move to countries in the 
Third World. 

Thus, to a large extent, the country's 
economic future hinges on the ability of young 
adults, particularly undereducated adults, to 
develop skills and become productive workers; 
and it hinges on the choice of their children to 
stay in school and develop ever more advanced 
skills to meet the demands of an economy and 
a society in the midst of continuing techno- 
logical revolution. 

The challenge is clear. And equally clear 
are the educational and demographic data 
which suggest that the U.S. will foil to meet the 
challenge unless new strategies are developed 
and implemented: 




QOf 171 million Americans lGyeacsand 
older, 51.8 million lack a high school 
diploma and 2(5.2 million have less man 
nine years of schooling, according to the 
1980 Census; 

C Altera decade of educational "reform," 
the dropout rate is not improving signifi- 
cantly. It hcis held stubborn at roughly 
SO percent throughout the 1980s; 

CThe number of children living in poverty 
has grown by 50 percent in the past 15 
years. One-fourth of the children who 
entered the first grade in 19S8 were li\ ing 
in impoverished families; 
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OThe educational gap bet ween races is not 
closing. The typical black 17-year-old 
reads at the same level as the typical white 
13-year-old: 

D And. increasingly, babies are being raised 
by babies themselves. Everyday, 1,300 
leenageis give birth: Of those, 800 have 
not completed high school; and 100 have 
not completed the ninth grade. 

All the while, our information-age, internation- 
alized, high-tech economy marches forward. 
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earch For Solutions 



A s the squeeze for skilled labor intensifies. 
J federal and slate policymakers aiv search 
X Xing for new ways to provide t he under 
educated with a second start -to bring the 
4 'disappeared" back into the light . 

ftx^chpol pmgnuns are on the agendas of 
the Congress and most state legislatures Bills 
for publicly subsidized daycare are being 
debated in the halls of Congress. School reform, 
a persistent theme since the early 1980s, eon 
tin ues to sweep through states and local school 
districts. And states are studying ways to 
provide welfare recipients w ith the education 
and training mandated b\ the 1988 Family 
Support Act . 

These efforts are promising. But a smorgas 
bord of isolated programs will net break the 
cycle of undeixxiueation, lb bring about (inula 
mental change, programs must be ink grated to 
address all of the varied but interrelated needs 
of the disadvantaged family. This is the essence 



of the Kenan family literacy model, 

"Breaking the intergenerational cycle of 
illiteracy means a lot more than improving 
literacy skills of adults and children." says 
Sharon Darling, director of the National Center 
for Family Literae\ and founder of tlx* Kenan 
Project. It means changing attitudes, values, 
and in some cases cultures." 

That conclusion is shared by First Lul> 
Barbara Bush. After man\ years support ing 
and working with a w ide range of literacy 
initiatives nationwide. Mrs. Bush explained 
recently that. "It became clear to me that we 
must attack the problem of a more literate 
America through the family." Early in 1989. 
she established The Barbara Bush Foundation 
for Family Literacy, and she asked Sharon 
Darling of the Kenan Project to serve as a 
charter member of the Foundations Board 
of Directors. 
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I esearch has long supported the notion that 
the family is the vital foundation upon 
which a child's enthusiasm and capacity 
for learning grows— or doesn't grow. Foments, 
and particularly mothers, have a powerful 
influence on a child's attitude toward learning. 
And it is now clearly established that a child's 
most important inteUectual and emotional 
growth occurs before kindergarten: By the time 
dgadvaritaged children reach school, they may 
jajready be two ye^Mhind their classmates. 




Meanwhile, teachers find that parental 
involvement— in school activities, in home- 
work, in encouraging education within the 
home— is vital for children once they are in 
school; A 1988 study, TfieCondiBwi oJl 
Teaching, reported that 90 percent oif surveyed 
teachers feel that problems in education are 
due, in substantial part, to a lack of parental 
support. 

Across America, a growing number of 
parents-parents at the lowest eridofthe 
literacy continuum— may hear that message 
but fed wiable to respond, fhese parents da 
not knp\y the Joy of reading to their children, 
and their chfldpen do not reap the documented 
benefits of Ming read to. 

IntimidM^l by school, these parents often, 
do not involve themselves in their children's 
education; Notes and report cards from school 
may go unread , and little ena)uiagement is 
provided for children to do their homework. 
When they are asked to help with schooiwork, 
these parents are likely to push their children 
away— lacking the confidence that they can 
do it, unwilling to risk the embarrassment of 
failing. Often without a job, a spouse, or a 
support network of close friends and relatives, 
these disappeared parents are likely to feel 
cut-off, boxed-in, ** -valued. Under this strain, 
many can' t provide the emotional and economic 
support their children need. 

Slowly, the children's enthusiasm for 
learning is throttled, and they begin to look for 
satisfaction outside of school. They become 
sexually active at a tender age; they have chil- 
dren before they're emotionally ready; they 
drop out, ready to begin the cycle anew. 
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fTIhe Family, then, is rrueiai Tlio cyclical 
I dynamics of povertv and illiuracy demand 
A tnai we address the needs ofhoth parents 
and children: Otherw ise, ilu* intergenerational 
chains cannot lx» hn)k« m n 

i Jntil recently programs to assist disadvan 
taged families have Ik on fragmentarv and 
inadequate. Adult edr.cal on courses ha v<*suf 
feivd over the years from underinvestment . 
Quality is highly uneven, and heeause budgets 
are so tight- even the best programs suffer 
from inadequate teacher training, weak or 
outdated! b<x>ks and materials, and a narrow 
curriculum that ignores the adults" nc? Islbi 
job finding and job holding skills, for counsel 
ing. and for parenting skills. 

By some estimates, bailor more of all siu 
dents in adult bask education drop out of the 
programs without a< hievmg their goals or 
significantly inei\*asmg their skills And this 
statistic excludes the vast majority of under 



educated adults who -bec ause thev lack lime 
or transportation, or feci anxietv or guilt about 
lca\ m^< iuldren behind, or hold a lingering lear 
or p 'sentment toward s< bool -nc\cr attend 
< lasses in the fil'st place. 

Foi disadvantaged preschool children, 
fcdenillv funded Head Stan programs ba\e 
hc< a ti ion 'effective produt lh£ demons! rated 
benefits foi those Uukv 'iiough to participate 
(Nalioiiw ide, less than one fifth of all eligible 
pivschoolers are served b\ Mead Start M >flen. 
however, these* bildren come into the piogran^ 
so far behind that a bead Mart is not enough 
part u ularh lor those vv hose pandits an* unable 
to create in the home an atmosphere that 
encourages learning 

hi short . the tudiiional approaches all 
share <uoinniou ilavv Thev ignore the lamilv 
link uuough whit hex pet tat ions Ibr failure are 
tiansiuitH'tl. and fulfilled, fn»m one veneration 
to die ne\l. 
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JTfthe Kenan family literacy model departs 
from these traditional programs in at least 
three ways: 
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□It treats the family as a whole instead of 
addressing each individual separately; 

Pit addresses the broad spectrum of a 
parent s needs— as a confident individual^ 
as a future employee, and as a nurturing, 
parent; and 

P Instruction and teacher traimng are 
intensive. Classes meet three Oays a week, 
all day, for the entire school year. (Most 
adult literacy classes meet two evenings a 
week for a couple of hours.) And Kenan 
teachers undergo an eight-day training- 
session each year— far more training than 
is offered in typical literacy or preschool 
programs. 

A day in the Kenan program begins like an 
ordinary school day— with the arrival of a 
school bus and a free ride for parent and child 
to school. After breakfast together in the 
cafeteria, parents and children go to separate 
but neighboring classrooms. 

Under the supervision of an adult education 
teacher, the parents **wk for three hours on 
basic academic skills— reading, math, and oral 
and written communication, all with an 
emphasis on critical thinking. The program also 
has a prevocational skills component to help 
the parents explore career options and job 
opportunities, practice goal-setting, and master 
some very practical techniques for resume- 
writing and interviewing. Because skills and 
abilities within the groups vary widely, much 
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of the academic fi^lmSion is" iMiyg^li^^ ;~7 
However, the curriculum also focuses KeAvfiy 
on interactive learning: The teachers fecfiitate 
frequent group discussion, peer interaction, and 
small group problem-solving sessions as well. 

During the same three-hour period , the chil- 
dren are developing their pre-literacy skills— 
oral communication, social interaction, and 
language development— overseen by an early 
childhood specialist trained to deliver the 
"High Scope' ' curriculum which has proven 
most effective in early childhood programs 
throughout the nation. 

Afterwards, parents and children come 
together for "ftirents as TfeachersTime," a 



Sf^n^ute^ifed of joint activities. During this 
E^^jjdtU&n are the leaders, initiating proj- 
^^ whfch te can play along^ 

qn^^sel, for instance, or putting 
toj^er a puzzle. In the second ha*_f of the 
:gTOd|^^^cher demonstrates an activity 
j^^^re^ai^*uldren might eryoy at 
hb^^sg^ifetog, for example, or making 
i^^^Efi^tffiufehts out of household objects. 
ilSfenf||^v^te^ through play. 
: -^Aj^'feSo^ for parent and child together. 
-:^dj^^^^; while their children nap, the 
[j^fente^ork^volunteers in the school, tutor- 
^^SgR^cfi^n or working in^e library or 
s^^office.^ v w 

:5ul|^3i^tfe p^nts meet with teachers for 



forty -five minutes of parenting education. This 
is a chance for them to discuss all the problems 
and questions they have as parents— such a: 
discipline or nutrition or cleanliness or 
domestic conflict. It is also a chance to design 
activities or projects to foster learning in the 
home, or a chance to listen to guest speakers- 
poets and artists or specialists in alcoholism or 
child development. 

F&rents and children follow this routine 
from September through May. At the end of 
the school year, in a graduation ceremony, 
diplomas are handed out to parents and chil- 
dren , along with a $50 gift certificate to a 
school supply store, ftuents can use the money 

tr\ Y\\\\* Trjnfprlal fr*r frhp r»hi1Hmn tn ntav with 

during the summer. 



HW IT BEGIN: 

Ori^ns of the Kenan Model 



fheMnaj Projeqt's "femily intervention" 
model was developed in 1985 under the 
_ dffii^R of Sharon Darling, then the 'Mrec- 
tor of Adult Education for the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. Called the I^rent and Child Edu- 
cation program, or PACE, it was funded by the 
fen^^legfelature in 1986 and initiated in six 
rural wuntjea The following year, the legislature 
expanded the program to 18 rural counties. 

PACE gained national attention in 
&pt||afe^I^8 when the Ford Foundation 
a^JMS^idBniversity *s Kennedy School of 
^ygr^ent mimed it one often outstanding 
^Mo^jons Si state and local government. (The 
distinction carried with it a $100,000 prize.) 
By that time, the William R. Kenan, Jr. 
^Ci^Mje3V^tx)f Chapel Hill, N.C., had taken 



an interest in PACE. In January 1988, it pro- 
vided a m^jor grant to establish model family 
literacy programs at three sites in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and four counties in North Carolina, 

For these Kenan projects, the original PACE 
model was modified slightly: More time was 
found each day foi parents and children to be 
together; parents were required to volunteer at 
the schools; teacher training was extended; 
and a career education component was 
included in the adult literacy classes. 

The Jefferson County School System was 
selected to administer the Kenan projects in 
Kentucky; in North Carolina, arrangements for 
joint administration were made between local 
school systems and state-funded community 
colleges. 




Though simple in format, the Kenan model 
requires state and local agencies to work 
together closely in new and unfamiliar ways. 
Coromunity.colleges. which oversee adult 
education programs in some states, including 
North Carolina, must work closely and share 
resources with local school systems and state 
departments of education who oversee and 
operate public schools. In other states, when* 
adult literacy education is provided by separate 
departments within the public schools, uneoin 
mon cooperation is also required. 

Adult literacy and early childhood 
instructors must learn to work as a team 
Special training is required to acquaint them 
with each other's disciplines and with the 
d> namies coi .imon to disadx antaged families. 
Narrow specialists cannot do the job. 

School administrators must learn to trust 



disad\ antaged parents as \olunteers and assign 
them meaningful tasks. That, too, may require 
special t mining. 

Outreach and referral systems must be 
developed to recruit disau\ antaged families 
and. once they enroll, to help address the 
many problems common to them. It may take 
several home visits from a teacher— or from 
another parent in the program before parents 
will sign up. 

For parents with special or acute problems, 
teachers must haw access to a range of social 
services (alcohol treatment, shelter from 
physical abuse, health euro, and psychological 
counseling). A famiK literacy program cannot 
address all these problems directly; but it can't 
ignore them either. A Kenan programs teacher 
is often the first to be trusted with the truth of ^ 
a family's situation. 
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i he h^ only to listen to the voices and look 
lat&Jaces . of the parents and children to 
Mow tiiat the Kenan model worte. But 
there are_^if\^hatd numbed too. 

At^dance itself is a me^ure of success, 
t^use j^pol >yas a fnghtening, bitter expert 
en^or^to^parents. Attendance at the 

s^j^#J|8 percent; in some sites it 
surpassed 95 percent. 

who participated I in the 
grog^m^goju^i .graduation, scqi^s pg tests 
a£ffi^te|e4lS the beginning and end of the 
§F_ year showed considerable progress: 

:Q85 gereent of the parents inei eased their 
acadf* ae aptitude scores bj two or more 
gnKie levels or passevl the GED exam; and 

QChilUren increased their developmental 
skills, a .precui'sor to reading. b> 67 per 
cent, as measured b\ tests prepared fur 
the High-Scope preschool curriculum. 

The most dramatic effects are e&(g asUy 
me^u^ to teachers, parents in 

^e ^^^iJearned fester than participants in 
ofijer ^litei^y^prpgrams. Instruction was tailored 
to.^^^I^ignt's needs arid abilities, and what 
they were taught was put in a practical context. 
Re^archers have found that "functional con- 
text*' learning—learning in which the applica- 
tion x)f^l^ taught is readily understood— is 
.K^ore;e^rtive in teaching adults than the 
j^iflonils^opl approach— teaching abstract 
wncepts in dtecrete curricular segments. By 
Jte^ffiig fe > read to their children, for example, 
the parents' desire to learn is whetted by their 
idMire:to^us^3\eir new skills right away. 





brents also felt that the program left them 
better equipped to meet their children's emo^ 
tional and educational needs, and that it helped 
them to create a closer bond w*th their children. 
Says one Kenan mother, "I used to think that if 
their clothes were clean and their teeth were 
brushed, everything was okay. I was leaving 
out the important pares. Now I'm a friend [and] 
a mother to them." 

Perhaps most important, the program gave 
the disappeared parents a rare taste of accom- 
plishment. Many developed the self-esteem 
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arid the confidence they needed to set personal 
arid career goals long deferred. One mother 
wrote in her daily journal, kept as a writing 
assignment: "I rinay have been a dropout, but I 
can't be a quitter all my life." 

Another says: " Without this program, I 
would be sitting at home watching game shows 
or something. I tried going to fill out job appli- 
cations, but I put down 9th grade for education 
level and that made me feel bad; I'll feelgood 
how that I can put GED, If I hadn't come to this 
program, I wouldn't be goin£aruund with this 
big head." 

Also, by doung volunteer work in the schooi, 
parents learned that the working world need 
riot be a feanui place. (They also got practical 
help, such as job references.) Many parents 
regained involved in the school even after they 
ieffthi jrogram: _^avyere elected officers of 




The program's impact was equally Striking 
for the children. The preschoolers 
developed verbal and ^ial sj^s thatput 
them on an even footing with them peers as 
they enter kindergarten, they :bec^e-mpre 
motivated and self-sufficient, more eager io 
explore, and more interested in .a)mplex : tasks. 
According to their parents, the children also 
became more open about their needs and 
feelings— and easier to manage at home. 

Says one mother: "When we began, Kenny 
wouldn't do different things-^just the same 
thing over and over. Now he plans ahead and: 
mates all kinds of choices. When I wprkpn my 
homework, he asks for paper arid croons to . 
piay with. When his brother tries.tp^ther 
him, he tells him, 'Quit bothering me, ! have to 
do my homework."' 

One father in the program explains: 4 The 
'Fbrent as Teacher' class has taiightw girls the 
difference between play and 'serious behavior/ 
That's spilled oyer to our home. They Mow 
how to work within schedules and routines at 
homeland that's made working at home much 
easier for me. The two girls used tabe very 
dependent on each other. The class has made 
them more independent. M 

Like the problems of the disadvantaged 
family, the Kenan program's benefits are not 
isolated, butmutually reinforcing, l^the extent 
that parents become engaged in learning, they 
come to see learning as valuable for their chil- 
dren also. Children become eager to learn 
when they see that learning is something their 
^parents value; and the child *s enthusiasm , in 
turn, motivates the parents further. The parent 
child relationship becomes a partnershiplbr 
success, rather than a crucible for failure.^ 

Society is the ultimate beneficiary of family 
literacy. It gains productive, taxpayirig, respon- 
sible citizens who can act as role models for 
other disappeared parents without jobs or skills 
or hope. And it gains children with the tools and 
the family support to confront an uncertain . ^ 
future— children who, without this help, are 
too oh en destined for lives of despair. 
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Berai^th^pUot projects have been so suc- 
^^Mf luidlbecaiise the Kenan program 
office has been deluged with requests- 
more than 5,000 ftpm across the country-^for 
^rma^n i s£gut the project and about family 
Sfe^^^e^n^.Chantable TVust elected in 
-^fflll^9l2l^^eri the scope of the project 
^^^^^§iits staff. Three months later, the 
National Center for Eamily Literacy was 
^^^^^jhffeuisville, Kentucky, with the 
fen^^^sfeprpViiiing funds to support the 
i^ntef'C^^y^ of operations. 

The mission of the new National Center 
will be to: 



1, 



l^j^eWormation, training, materials, 
and technical assistance to new and exist- 



ing family literacy initiatives throughout 

-2; ^ind^ public awareness of the cyclical 
ip^^^fcijiiteracy by providing data and 
^^^^ati^ to federal, state, and local 
j^U^^S^ersand program planners. 
3. Fund model programs and collect data to 
ensur e that research informs practice, so 
tlu^ emei^ng family literacy programs 
can learn from the experience of their 
predecessors. 

In August 1989, the Center conducted its 
^t training session to prepare teachers and 
coordinators to deliver the Kenan model pro- 



gram effectively. These teachers and coordi- 




nators represented each of the twenty nine 
sites where the Kenan projects are being 
planned (the original seven, plus twenty-two 
new sites), these include sites in eleven states— 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Tfexas, 
Utah, and Virginia. 

Mississippi First Lady, Mrs. Julie Mabus, 
who helped to arrange for a Kenan pilot project 
in the Hazlehurst, Miss., school district, 
described her state's interest in the Kenan 
Project this way: 

* *Breaking.the cycle of undereducation is 
crucial in Mississippi because so much of our 
income is in the form of transfer payments. It 
goes to the heart of economic development. 

"Child care and literacy are the two issues 
I've taken an interest in [as first lady] . . . 
When I learned that the Kenan program brings 
the two of them together, I was even more 
interested 

In order to guide its operations and 
enhance its visibility, the Center has recently 
established a distinguished National Advisory 
Board, including ranking members of the U.S. 
House and Senate, top executives and CEOs of 
major corporations, and leading educators and 
scholars on family policy issues. 

This Board, combined with the success of 
the Kenan pilots and the intense interest they 
have generated nationwide, are testimony to 
the fact that family literacy is an idea whose 
time has come. 
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The brand-new Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy is now spotlighting the 
intergenerational nature of illiteracy and 
preparing a book celebrating and describing 
innovative family literacy efforts across !he U.S. 

Congress, too, is taking an interest in 
extending educational opportunities to dis 
advantaged families. In 1988, Representative 
William Goodling (R-PA) pushed through the 
Even Stait program, making grants available to 
local schools that organize family literacy pro 
grams. In the fall of 1989, the Department of 
Education will distribute the first $14 million in 
Even Start grants. The Family Support Act of 
1988, the landmark welfare reform bill, will also 
provide a shot in the arm for family literacy. 

Congressman Goodling, a member of the 
National Center for Family Literacy's Board of 
Advisors, recently offered this perspective on 
the emerging family literacy movement: "The 
Kenan program is the kind of private sector 
effort we need to combat, and reduce illiteracy. 
But the problem is so large, it's beyond the 
means of any one sector to handle. . ' ' 
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The Kenan Project and the National Center 
for Family Literacy provide, as Natalie explains, 
"a place to start" in the struggle to break the 
intergenerational cycle of the disappeared. If 
this struggle is to be won, it will be because 
policymakers, along wit h educators of both 
children and adults, come together and make 
quality family literacy programs a national 
priority in America. 

The gift of literacy is a great onaforbot h 
parents and children, it is a gift that we as a 
nation cannot afford not to give. 
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and then you placed a bridge that supported 
all of uvaUowing us to dream together, learn 
together, and achieve together.' ' 

In addition to her kind letter, Natalie also 
composed a poem. Better than any prose, its 
words convey the promise and the possibility 
that the Kenan TYust Family Literacy Project 
represents: 



^ JiMe lM9, days after she and her son B.J. 
^^^d ^^VTilSie aisle arid grasped their 
ffi^^^gNl^f msujed a letter to Kenan 
;pri)^ Sharon Darling. 
1 "~- to go back to school," 

she,^ of excuses 

^#ascw^ ^^nofcloj didif t know how or where 
J®^^^^^ffi^d;if I pupu^iiw; dream that 
V^^fflni^^t ^mehow be left behind, 



You Have Done Such a Wonderful Thing 
Thank You Straight From My Heart 

I always thought maybe someday 
When the children are on their tray 
And all that must come first has gone 
I can pursue a dream of my own 

As time passed I became unsure of myself 
My dream faded upon its shelf 
Then you placed a bridge across all my doubt 
And gave me the someday I used to d^earr- about 

One thing I have teamed from the path behind 
Is sh ou Id I ci cr st u mble lkno w V It find 
A supportive hand to steady me 
Because I'm part of the Kenan Family 

You have done such a wonderful thing 
You have given me hope and courage to dream 
My children See this and they believe 
-That (hey can also achieve 

I searched for a card that could thank you enough 
For what you have done for alt of us 
Hut store bought words just wouldn't do 
So for alt the dreams that are coming true 

THANK YOU 



Stra igh t from m y h ea rt 

For giving us a place to start \ 
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